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The  First  White  Man  In  Pennsylvania 
and  in  Lancaster  County. 


There  are  probably  not  a  haif-dozen 
persons  in  this  audience  who  can 
name  the  first  white  man  who  set  his 
feet  on  the  soil  that  to-day  constitutes 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
yet  that  comparatively  unknown  man 
had  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  ro- 
mantic, and,  I  regret  to  say,  tragic 
careers  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  ex- 
plorer or  discoverer  in  the  New  World 
or  the  Old. 

Why,  you  may  ask,  has  the  name 
and  fame  of  this  man,  called  by  the 
historian,  Parkman,  "the  dauntless 
woodsman,  pioneer  of  pioneers,"  not 
appeared  long  ago  in  all  our  histories 
ai-d  school  books,  to  be  known  of  all 
men?  I  will  tell  you.       He  was  a 

Frenchman,  who  came  to  Canada,  or 
New  France,  as  it  was  called  in  those 
early  times,  with  that  noble  and  com- 
manding figure  and  explorer,  Samuel 
De  Champlain,  who  made  his  first 
voyage  to  America  in  1603 — he  made 
ten  in  all — founded  Que'bec  in  1608, 
and,  later,  became  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  where  most  of  his 
life  was  spent,  and  where  he  died. 
With  Champlain  this  young  man  of 
eighteen  years  came  to  America  in 
1608;  he  never  returned  to  Europe; 
the  rest  of  his  days  were  passed 
among  the  various  Indian  tribes  ot 
Canada,  New  York,,  the  Lake  region 
and  Pennsylvania.  Although  acquaint- 
ed with  many  Indian  dialects,  he 
sipoke  no  European  tongue  save  his 
own.  He  wrote  no  books,  nothing  de- 
scriptive of  what  he  saw  and  did,  and 
it  is  only  through  his  connection  with 
the  French  officials  and  explorers  in 
(5) 
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Canada,  his  verbal  recitals  and  the 
writings  of  Champlain  and  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  Sagard,  Le  Caron,  Bre- 
beuf,  Baillif,  and  others,  that  we  learn 
the  story  of  his  dauntless  courage, 
perseverance   and  achievements. 

The  facts  bearing  on  the  life,  wander- 
ings and  discoveries  of  Etienne  Brul6 
are  not  satisfactory  as  a  whole,  and, 
besides,  are  so  scattered  and  some- 
times so  meagre  as  to  leave  much  to 
be  desired.  Although  able  to  write, 
he  left  no  written  records,  never  made 
any,  so  far  as  is  known,  and  what  is 
known  of  him  is  through  the  writings 
of  his  contemporaries  and  associates, 
especially  those  of  that  eminent  voy- 
ager, commander  and  ruler,  Samuel 
de  Champlain.  The  narratives  of  the 
latter's  voyages  and  operations  in 
New  France  are  our  main  source  of 
information.  A  number  of  other  writ- 
ers, especially  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who 
came  in  contact  with  him;  Francis 
Parkman,  the  eminent  historian ;  John 
Gilmary  Shea.  Charles  A.  Hanna,  Win- 
ser's  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America,  and  especially  in  Mr.  Will- 
shire  Butterfield's  sketch  of  Brule's 
explorations  may  be  consulted. 

Of  the  French  and  Champlain  it  has 
been  truly  said: 

"Long  before  the  ice-coated  plains 
of  Plymouth  listened  to  the  rugged 
psalmody  of  the  Puritans,  the  soli- 
tudes of  Western  New  York  and  the 
stern  wilderness  of  Lake  Huron  were 
trodden  by  the  iron  heel  of  the  sol- 
dier and  the  sandaled  feet  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars.  France  was  the  true 
pioneer  of  the  great  West.  They  who 
bore  the  fleur-de-lis  were  always  in 
the  van,  patient,  daring,  indomitable, 
and  foremost  in  this  bright  roll  of 
forest  chivalry  stands  the  half-forgot- 
ten name  of  Samuel  de  Champlain. 

"His  books   mark  the  man — all  for 
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his  theme  and  purpose,  nothing  for 
himself.  Crude  in  style,  full  of  the 
superficial  errors  of  carelessness  and 
ha,ste,  rarely  diffuse,  often  brief  to  a 
fault,  they  bear  on  every  page  the 
palpable  impress  of  truth."  ^ 

Early    Explorations    and    Settlements 
on  the  Delaware   River. 

But  let  us  leave  our  hero,  if  we  may 
call  him  such,  for  a  little  while,  and 
try  to  unravel  the  somewhat  tangled 
story  of  the  early  visits  of  European 
nations  to  our  shores  for  the  purpose 
of  commerce  and  colonization.  Be- 
yond all  question,  the  Delaware  River 
and  its  adjacent  country  have  become 
among  the  notable  places  in  New 
World  history.  Not  the  Rhine  nor  the 
Tiber  has  been  more  strenuously  bat- 
tled foT  than  this  great  Pennsylvania 
river  by  nations  eager  to  extend  their 
trade  and  territorial  conquests.  Allow 
me  to  rehearse  the  story  briefly,  as  it 
bears  close  relation  to  my  main 
theme,  and  shows  who  first  colonized 
or  attempted  to  colonize  the  region 
which  in  after  years  became  the  Prov- 
ince of  William  Penn. 

John  Smith,  the  renowned  soldier, 
sailor,  explorer  and  general  adven- 
turer, landed  at  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
in  1607.  He  made  several  expeditions 
up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  came 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  but  historians  are  pretty 
well  agreed  that  he  never  planted  foot 
on  Pennsylvania,  soil.  Two  years  later 
I  ndrick  Hudson,  also  an  English 
man,  but  at  that  time  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
sailed  along  the  American  coast  and 
entered  New  York  harbor;  he  also 
sailed  up  the  Delaware  Bay  and  river, 
but  he,  too,  failed  to  ascend  the  latter 
far  enough  to  reach  Pennsylvania,  but 


^Parkman's     Pioneers     of    Prance     in 
the  New  World;   p.  420. 
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his  discovery  of  the  river  gave  the 
Dutch  their  claim  to  the  territory  on 
the  banks  of  that  stream.  Cornelius 
Hendrickson,  another  Dutch  skipper, 
also  sailed  up  the  Delaware  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  in  1614,  it 
is  alleged,  but  this  claim  has  not  been 
accepted  by  some  writers.  Still  an- 
other Dutch  sailor,  Captain  Cornelius 
Mey,  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dia Company  in  1623,  sailed  up  the 
Delaware  and  built  a  trading  post 
named  Fort  Nassau,  where  the  city 
of  Greencastle,  N.  J.,  now  stands.  He 
gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  capes  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Of  course, 
he  passed  along  the  Pennsylvania 
shore  also  and  possibly  landed  on 
Pennsylvania  territory,  and  must,after 
Hendickson,  be  the  explorer  to  have 
come  within  sight  of  our  sliores. 

The    First    Permanent    Settlement    in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  next  explorers  to  come  along 
were  a  party  of  Dutchmen  sent  out 
from  Holland  under  the  auspices  of 
David  Peterson  De  Vries,  one  of  the 
finest  characters  among  the  early  ex- 
plorers of  the  New  World.  He  proved 
to  be  intelligent,  energetic  and  hu- 
mane. They  reached  the  place  where 
Lewes,  Delaware,  now  stands,  built  a 
substantial  house,  or  fort,  defended 
by  palisades,  and  began  a  settlement. 
Up  to  their  arrival  in  1631  no  white  men 
had  made  permanent  settlements  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware  River. 
The  colony  was  called  "Swanendal,'' 
or  the  valley  of  the  swans.  In  the 
following  year  De  Vries  himself  came 
over.  He  reached  his  little  settlement 
in  December,  1632.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Swanendal,  he  found  his  palisaded 
house  burned  down.  He  says  in  his 
narrative:  "1  found  lying  here  and 
there   che  sculls  and  bones  of  our  peo- 
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pie  and  the  heads  of  the  horses  and 
cows  which  they  had  brought  with 
them."  There  had  been  trouble  with 
tbe  natives  and  this  had  been  the  un- 
fortun?,te  result.  De  Vries  re-estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  the  In- 
dians, and  there  was  no  further  trou- 
ble with  them.  He  proceeded  up  the 
river  in  his  little  vessel,  the  "Squir- 
rel." He  wintered  on  what  is  now 
called  Tinicum  Island,  which  is  to-day 
part  of  Delaware  county.  This  is  the 
first  absolutely  authenticated  settle- 
ment made  by  Europeans  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  spring  of  1633  De  Vries  returned 
to  Holland,  having  left  none  of  his 
companions  behind.  Doubtless  he 
had  too  fe-  men  with  him  or  else 
feared  a  catastrophe  similar  to  that 
which  overtook  the  previous  colon- 
ists. The  Dutch  continued,  however, 
to  carry  on  a  trade  on  the  South 
River,  as  the  Delaware  was  then 
called.  In  a  short  time,  however,  a  new 
Dutch  commissary  came  down  from 
Manhattan  and  purchased  from  the  na- 
tives the  land  on  which  Philadelphia 
is  located.  Both  by  right  of  discov- 
ery, occupation  and  purchase,  the 
Dutch  seem  to  have  had  a  good  claim 
on  the  Delaware  country. 

Meanwhile  King  Charles  of  Eng- 
land had  granted  a  patent  for  a  dis- 
trict to  be  called  "New  Albion"  to  Sir 
Edward  Plowden.  This  patent  cov- 
ered all  the  country  between  Lord 
Baltimore's  province  of  Maryland  and 
the  Hudson  river  country,  which  was 
claimed,  and,  in  fact,  occupied  by 
the  Dutch  on  Manhattan  Island  and 
the  adjacent  territory.  Plowden  came 
over,  remained  several  years,  mostly 
in  Virginia,  did  nothing,  and  went 
back  to  England  without  ever  having 
settled  a  single  soul  on  his  "paper 
colony"  of  New  Albion. 
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Next  came  an  expedition  which  had 
its  birth  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden.and  his  able 
minister,  Alex.  Oxenstierne,  and  was 
commanded  by  Peter  Minuet.  It  has 
been  called  a  Swedish  colony,  and  it 
was  one,  but  of  the  capital  required  to 
set  it  afloat,  half  was  subscribed  in 
Holland,  while  most  of  the  cargo 
and  cre^/  came  from  that  country, and 
nearly  all  the  colonists,  sixty  in  num- 
ber, were  Dutch,  the  rest  being 
Swedes,  Finns  and  Germans.  The  two 
ships  composing  the  expedition  sailed 
late  in  1637,  and  entered  the  Delaware 
in  March,  1638,  passing  up  the  river 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Brandy- 
wine.  Here  a  debarkation  was  made 
of  all  who  were  to  remain,  and  the 
necesoary  buildings  for  their  comfort 
and  safety  erected.  Seeds  were  sown 
and  gardens  planted.  The  first  "per- 
manent" settlement  on  Pennsylvania 
soil  was  on  that  spot,  all  that  had 
been  done  before  by  the  Dutch  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  or  abandoned. 

So  much  as  to  the  early  attempts 
at  settlement  within  the  present  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  But  an  equally  in- 
teresting chapter  remains  to  be  told 
of  the  attempts  to  gain  and  maintain 
compiece  possession  of  this  new  land 
of  promise.  The  Dutch  Governor  of 
Manhattan,  New  York,  at  this  time 
was  William  Kieft.  Some  traders  in- 
formed him  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  and  he 
Ir  ^t  no  time  in  protesting  against  the 
action  of  the  Swedes  in  occupying  what 
he  claimed  was  Dutch  territory.  He 
declared  "The  whole  South  River  in 
New  Netherlands  has  been  many  years 
in  our  possession,  and  has  been  se- 
cured by  us  with  forts  above  and  be- 
low, and  has  been  sealed  with  our 
blood,  which  has  happened  even  dur- 
ing your    vowedes)    direction  of  New 
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Netherlands,  and  is  well  known  to 
you."^  Minuet  paid  no  attention  to 
this  protest,  but  proceeded  to  com- 
plete his  fort;  log  houses  were  built, 
a  large  store  of  corn  was  procured 
from  the  natives;  meat  was  also  col- 
lected and  more  land  purchased,  the 
latter  extending  from  the  head  of  the 
bay  to  the  falls  of  Trenton.  By  July, 
Minuet,  ha,ving  secured  a  cargo  of  pel- 
tries in  the  way  of  trade,  sailed  for 
home,  leaving  twenty-four  persons  in 
his  new  settlement  of  Christina.  Wil- 
liam Penn  was  not  yet  born  when  the 
Swedes  began  this  settlement.  It  is 
true  this  colony  of  New  Sweden  did 
not  long  continue,  but  it  marks  a 
notable  era  in  Pennsylvania  history.-" 
These  Swedes  appear  to  have  been 
more  liberal  in  their  dealings  with 
the  natives  than  either  the  Dutch  at 
Manhattan  or  the  English  at  James- 
town, and  presently  secured  much  of 
the  trade  these  nations  had  previously 
carried  on  with  the  Indians. 

More  Troubles  Among  the  Contending 
Nationalities. 

In  1635,  the  acting  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. Captain  West,  having  heard  of 
the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware, sent  an  agent  with  a  few  sol- 
diers up  to  Fort  Nassau  and  took  it. 
But  this  news  having  reached  Van 
Twiller,  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Man- 
hattan, the  latter  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing down  a  force  of  soldiers,  captured 
the  intruders  and  sent  them  prison- 
ers up  to  Manhattan;  later,  however, 
returning  them  to  Virginia,  where 
tLey  arrived  just  as  another  English 
party  was  about  starting  up  to  their 
assistance. 

In  1640  another  English  party  made 

==Jenkin's  History  of  Pennsylvania; 
vol.  I,  p.   72. 

^Pennsylvania,  Colonial  and  Federal: 
vol.  I. 
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its  appearance  on  the  river.  This 
time  they  came  from  the  North,  from 
the  New  Haven  colony,  which  had 
learned  of  the  great  profits  that  were 
being  made  out  of  the  fur  trade  with 
the  natives.  Late  in  1640,  a  tract  of 
land  had  been  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians, ■,  ho  were  always  ready  to  sell 
lanjd  when  anew  purchaser  came  along, 
by  Captain  Nathaniel  Turner,  which 
included  both  sides  of  the  Delaware 
at  Passayunk, which  is  included  within 
tne  present  site  of  Philadelphia,  and 
where  a  fortified  trading  post  was 
built.  This  settlement  did  not  dis- 
turb the  Dutch  much,  and  was  aban- 
doned within  two  or  three  years. 

The  Dutch  at  last  determined  to  get 
rid  of  the  Swedes  by  force  of  arms, 
and  causes  were  soon  found  for  open 
hostilities.  The  result  was  that  a 
strong  force  was  sent  from  the  New 
Netherlands  in  August,  1655,  which 
captured  the  Swedish  forts  and  ended 
forever  all  Sweden's  sway  on  the  Del- 
aware. From  1655  to  1664,  a  period 
of  nine  years,  the  Dutch  remained  in 
absolute  possession. 

But  even  then  there  was  trouble 
with  Lord  Baltimore,  the  owner  of  the 
province  of  Maryland,  who,  under  his 
patent,  claimed  part  of  the  territory 
lying  on  Delaware  Bay,  and  sent  an 
official  at  the  head  of  a  small  embassy 
to  require  the  Dutch  to  vacate  the 
disputed  country.  Nothing  further 
came  of  it  at  that  time. 

Trouble  of  a  more  serious  character 
once  more  arose  when  King  Charles, in 
1663,  granted  to  his  brother,  James, 
the  Duke  of  York,  a  patent  for  all  the 
land  "from  the  head  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river  to  the  source  of  the  Hudson, 
and  thence  to  the  east  side  of  Dela- 
ware Bay."* 

That  grant  included  every  acre  of 


*Duke  of  York  Book  of  Laws. 
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land  settled,  occupied  and  claimed  by 
the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  since  the 
discovery  of  those  regions  by  Henry 
Huson.  It  also  meant  war  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  at  that  time  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  and  prompt- 
ly sent  a  fleet  against  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  America — an  expedition 
the  latter  were  unable  to  resist.  On 
the  20th  of  August,  1664,  the  flag  oi 
New  Amsterdam  was  lowered.  The 
hostile  ships  soon  appeared  there- 
after in  the  Delaware,  and,  after  some 
show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  Fort 
Arnstel,  that  place  also  hauled  down 
its  flag,  and  all  of  what  once  had 
been  the  New  Netherlands  passed 
under  English  control. 

But  once  more  there  came  a  change 
of  ownership.  War  broke  out  in  Eu- 
rope between  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands. In  August,  1673,  a  very  strong 
Dutch  squadron  appeared  before  New 
Amsterdam;  resistance  was  in  vain, 
and  again  the  Dutch  flag  waved  in 
triumph  over  the  islana  of  Manhattan 
and  the  city  was  once  more  a  Dutch 
possession.  The  Delaware  colony  was 
also  given  up.  The  Dutch  restoration 
lasted  little  more  than  a  year.  The 
war  in  Europe  ended,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Westminster,  1673-4,  Hol- 
land gave  back  to  England  her  col- 
onies on  the  North  and  South  rivers^ 
the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware — and  to 
that  country  they  remained  attached 
until  the  American  Revolution  of  1776- 
83  gave  them  to  their  present  owners. 
From  the  foregoing  we  have  seen 
what  peoples  oame  near  or  into  Penn- 
sylvania waters  and  on  her  soil,  and 
who  made  settlements  there.  Of  them 
all  we  can  single  out  no  particular  in- 
dividual who  may  be  entitled  to  that 
honor. 
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The  Real  Pioneer  Makes  His  Appear* 
ance. 

But  I  now  introduce  a  man,  a  Euro- 
pean, who,  it  can  be  shown  on  proof 
that  cannot  be  denied  or  set  aside, 
traversed  our  State  from  its  present 
northern  to  its  southern  boundary, 
and  then  passed  through  the  Province 
of  Maryland,  and  down  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  where  it  mingles  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Atlantic 
That  man  was  Btienne  Brule  (Aye- 
tee-ane  Brulay)  a  young  Frenchman, 
who,  as  has  been  stated,  came  to  New 
France  (Canada)  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  Canada,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  regions 
further  westward.  It  is  of  him  a  great 
historian  speaks  when  he  calls 
Champlain's  guide  and  interpreter 
"The  Dauntless  woodsman,  pioneer 
of  pioneers."  °  Not  much  is  known  of 
Brule's  early  life.  He  was  born  at 
Champigny,  near  Paris,  about  the  year 
1592.  He  came  to  America  with 
Samuel  Champlain.  That  intrepid  ex- 
plorer and  discoverer  came  to  New 
France  in  1608,  on  his  first  voyage, 
with  the  supplies  for  the  colony  that 
was  to  be  founded  at  Quebec,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  He  was  one  of  eight 
out  of  the  twenty  who  survived  the 
hardships  and  sickness  that  fell  upon 
the  little  colony  during  that  hard  Cana- 
dian winter.  Champlai:i  had  made  an 
earlier  voyage  to  ^he  new  world  in 
1603,  not  as  commander,  however,  but 
as  an  explorer,  to  spy  out  the  new 
lands,  open  up  trade  with  the  natives 
and  to  advance  the  interests  of  France 
generally.  Before  his  return  he  visited 
Vera  Cruz,  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  "his 
bold  and  active  mind  conceived  the 
plan     of     a     ship     canal     across     the 

^Francis  Parkman. 
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Isthmus."  In  all  Champlain  made  ten 
voyages  to  America,  the  first  in  1603 
and  tHe  last  in  1633.  He  died  in  Can- 
ada. 

As  Lieutenant  General  of  the  new 
colony,  Champlain  had  ample  powers 
to   carry  on   the   work  intended.     He 
could  make  war  and  treaties  with  the 
natives  as  the  circumstances  seemed 
to   make   those   steps   necessary,   and 
undertake   explorations   and   discover- 
ies.      In    short,   his    mission   was    to 
found  a  French  colony  and  open  up 
traffic  with  the  Indians.  He  early  came 
into  contact  with  certain  Indian  tribes 
of   Algonquin   lineage    who    inhabited 
that  part  of  New  France,  and  especial- 
ly with  the  Hurons.  who  occupied  the 
region  of  Lake  Simcoe  and  the  Geor- 
gian Bay.     Before  leaving  for  France 
he  held  by     special     appointment     a 
meeting   with   that   tribe,   which   had 
long  been  warring  with  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations'  Confederacy.  In  trav- 
eling  toward   the   appointed   place   of 
meeting,  Champlain     and     his     little 
party  of  twelve  white  men  and  sixty 
Indians   was   encountered   by   a   band 
of  Iroquois,  when  a  fight  ensued.     A 
few  musket  shots  by  the  white  men 
sent  the  enemy  about  in  wild  dismay 
and  the  campaign  for  the  time  being 
was  over.     Champlain  returned  to  the 
French  settlements,  but  his  allies  had 
invited  him  to  visit  them  at  their  more 
remote  towns,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  Brule  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  for  the  first  time. 
Champlain  kept  his  promise  and  met 
his  allies   at  the   place   agreed   upon, 
taking     with     him  the     "young  iad'" 
Brulg.       Only  a  part  of  the  Indians 
had    arrived,    but,    unexpectedly,    an- 
other canoe  load  came  in  with  the  un- 
welcome intelligence  that  a  portion  of 
his  allies  were  engaged  in  a  desperate 
battle   with   a   body   of  Iroquois   war- 
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riors,  wiho  had  erected  some  strong 
defenses  and  were  making  a  success- 
ful resistance.  The  assistance  and 
skill  of  Ciiamplain  prevailed,  and  the 
enemy  were  completely  defeated.  Fif- 
teen Iroquois  warriors  were  captured 
alive;  the  rest  were  either  killed  or 
drowned.  Champlain  was  able  to  save 
only  one  of  the  captives;  the  rest 
were  doomed  to  be  tortured  and  killed 
later,  and  one  of  them  was  eaten. 

"The  Call  of  the  Wild." 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Brule's 
character  for  the  first  time  came  to 
the  front.  "The  call  of  the  wild" 
came  upon  him,  and  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  go  with  the  Hurons  to  their 
homes  when  the  other  Frenchmen 
with  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec. 
Champlain  wisely  decided  to  grant  his 
request  in  case  the  Indians  would  take 
him  along.  A  Huron  chief,  Iroquet 
by  name,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
young  lad  and  agreed  to  receive  him, 
care  for  him  in  the  Huron  country, 
and  return  him  to  his  friends  in  the 
following  year,  when  another  meet- 
inj  was  to  be  held,  meanwhile  treat- 
ing young  Brule  as  his  own  son.  But 
when  Iroquet  made  his  agreement 
known  to  the  other  Indians  they  re- 
fused to  ratify  his  bargain.  They 
feared  the  boy  might  be  harmed, 
sicken  and  die,  and  then  they  would 
be  held  responsible  for  his  death,  and 
the  French  take  vengeance  upon  them 
in  consequence.  Champlain  rose  to 
the  requirements  of  the  situation,  and 
called  all  the  chiefs  together.  He 
asked  them  what  they  meant  by  their 
refusal  to  take  the  boy  with  them. 
'•.  -J  keeping  your  promise  we  shall 
become  closer  friends.  If  you  do  not, 
I  will  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
you,"  and  more  bold  talk  to  the  same 
effect.     The  boy  said  he  would  adapt 
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himself  to  their  way  of  living,  to  their 
food  and  wild  life,  and,  if  sickness 
came  upon  him,  it  should  be  no  cause 
for  complaint.  To  all  this  the  chiefs 
at  length  replied  that  they  would  take 
the  young  boy  with  them,  but  as  a 
pledge  of  good  faith  would  send  one 
of  their  brightest  young  men  with 
Champlain  to  Europe,  to  learn  the 
French  language,  and,  upon  his  re 
turn,  to  be  able  to  tell  them  all  he  saw 
and  learned.  Champlain  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  and  a  young  Huron, 
nrmed  by  the  French  Savignon,  was 
accordingly  carried  away  with  them 
and  taken  along  to  France  by  Cham- 
plain. There  was  to  be  a  meeting  in 
the  following  June,  when  the  young 
Frenchman  and  Indian  were  to  be  re- 
turned  to   their   respective   friends. 

The  transaction  seems  to  show  the 
wise  forethought  of  Champlain.  The 
necessity  of  good  and  trusty  interpre- 
ters was  one  of  the  supreme  needs  of 
all  the  peoples  who  founded  colonies 
in  America.  Where  the  language  was 
imperfectly  understood  there  was  al- 
ways room  for  misunderstandings. real 
or  pretended.  A  correct  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  dialects  could  only  be 
obtained  by  men,  and  especially  young 
men,  living  for  long  periods  of  time 
among  the  natives.  No  man  realized 
this  more  fully  than  Champlain.  We 
are  told  that,  in  addition  to  Brule,  cer- 
tain other  grown-up  boys  or  men, 
named  Nicolet,  Marsolet,  Hertel  and 
Marguerie,  were  also  placed  among 
different  Indian  tribes  to  acquire  a 
correct  knowledge  of  their  several  dia- 
lects, between  the  years  1608  and 
1620.  With  these  young  men  at  hand, 
communication  between  the  French 
and  natives  was  at  once  accurate  and 
easy.  Had  the  Quaker  Government 
of  Pennsylvania  early  shown  like  wis- 
dom, there  would  have  been  far  less 
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cause  for  trouble  and  misunderstand- 
ings with  the  natives.  Almost  the 
only  reliable  interpreter  Pennsylvania 
had  in  early  provincial  days  was  John 
Conrad  Weiser,  who  when  a  lad  iiad 
lived  among  the  Iroquois.  Every  his- 
torical student  remembers  how,  upon 
one  occasion,  Shekellamy,  the  wise 
and  just  overlord  or  commissioner  of 
the  Six  Nations  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
his  old  age  lamented  to  Weiser  that 
the  latter  was  now  old  and  could  not 
expect  to  live  many  years  longer,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  one  competent 
to  take  his  place.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  Indian  traders  at  times  acted  as 
interpreters,  and,  while  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Indian  languages 
was  sufficient  for  purposes  of  barter, 
it  was  hardly  adapted  to  meet  the 
niceties  of  diplomacy,  for  which  pur- 
pose their  services  were  mainly  re- 
quired. 

Upon  his  return  from  France  in  thfl 
CoUowing  year,  1611,  Champlain  quiet- 
ly set  out  to  meet  the  Hurons,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  accompanied  by  the 
young  Indian  hostage,  Savignon.  It 
was  a  joyous  meeting;  Brule  was  wel- 
comeu  with  open  arms  by  Champialn, 
while  the  same  welcome  was  extend- 
ed to  the  young  Huron  by  his  tribes- 
men. Champlain  in  his  narrative 
says:  "I  saw  also  my  servant,  who 
vas  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
savages,  and  had  learned  the  Huron 
language  very  well." « 

He  had  also  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Mon- 
tagnais,  and  other  tribes  near  the  Hu- 
rons. This  knowledge  was  of  ines- 
timatle  service  to  Champlain. 
Brule  on  the  Shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

During  his  year  in  the  wilderness, 
Erule  had  not  been  idle  in  other  direc- 
tions.    He   went   everywhere   he   pos- 


"See    Champlain's    Narrative. 
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sibly  could  to  learn  the  lay  of  the 
land,  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
natives,  and  the  possibilities  for  trade. 
He  ascended  the  Ottawa  river  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source,  a  distance  of 
600  miles,  and  then  crossed  over  to 
Lake  Huron,  being  the  first  white  man 
to  see  the  waters  of  that  great  inland 
sta.  In  July  of  this  same  year,  1611. 
Champlain's  conference  with  the  In- 
dians closed.  Two  young  Frenchmen 
r'-"iained  with  the  Indians,  but  Brule 
returned  with   Champlain  to  Quebec. 

During  the  ensuing  four  years,  that 
is,  from  July,  1611,  to  July,  1615,  we 
hear  little  of  Brule.  All  that  is  known 
is  that,  in  accordance  with  Cham- 
plain's  instructions,  he  made  repeated 
excursions  to  the  various  Indian  tribes 
in  alliance  with  the  French,  learning 
ail  he  could  about  the  people  and  the 
country. 

The  Five  Nations,  even  at  that  early 
day,  were  a  terror  to  nearly  all  the 
tribes  between  New  England  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  westward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. As  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Canada,  one  of  Champlain's  purposes 
was  to  draw  as  much  of  the  fur  trade 
as  possible  to  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
The  young  men  he  sent  among  the 
different  tribes  were  instructed  to  en- 
courage this  trade  in  every  way. 
Upon  his  return  from  France 
in  1615,  Champlain  found  an  immense 
concourse  of  Indians  upon  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Montreal  on 
their  annual  trading  visit,  their  ca- 
oes  laden  with  the  furs  secured  dur- 
ing the  winter.  All  these  Indians 
were  enemies  of  the  Five  Nations  and 
in  close  alliance  with  the  French. 
They  proposed  to  him  a  general  cam- 
paign against  that  formidable  Con- 
federacy, and  especially  against  the 
Onondagoes,  one  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers  of  the   Federation.       They   pro- 
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posed  to  assemble  a  force  of  1,500 
warriors  and  i-  ake  the  attack  on  one 
of  the  strongly  fortified  towns  of  the 
Iroquois,  despite  the  fact  that,  to 
reach  the  desired  place  of  attack,  in- 
volved in  the  going  and  coming  a 
march  of  1,500  miles,  by  river  and 
lake,  through  tangled  forests  and 
dreary  wastes  of  swamps,  with  a  mot- 
ley aggregation  of  savages  who  had 
no  adequate  supplies  for  such  an  ex- 
pedition, but  had  to  be  fed  by  the 
chance  proceeds  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing; the  stout  heart  of  Champlain  en- 
tered into  the  enterprise. ' 

On  July  9,  1615,  Champlain  set  out 
for  the  place  of  rendezvous  accom- 
panied by  only  two  white  men  and  ten 
Indians.  Of  course,  one  of  these  whites 
was  the  trusted  interpreter,  Brule, 
who  was  at  that  time  receiving  100 
pistoles,  something  less  than  $200,  per 
annum  for  his  services.  **  All  the  al- 
lies having  assembled,  and  all  else 
being  in  readiness,  the  army  was 
about  to  set  out  on  its  roundabout 
march.  How  many  persons  composed 
it  Champlain  does  not  say,  but  the 
Frenchmen  numbered  only  ten  men. 
At  this  moment,  however,  came  the 
news  that  another  tribe  with  whom 
the  Five  Nations  were  also  at  war  had 
decided  to  join  the  expedition  with 
500  warriors.  The  matter  had  al- 
ready been  discussed  at  Montreal, 
anJ  Brule  and  twelve  Hurons  had  set 
out  for  their  country  to  complete  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  and  hurry 
these  500  to  the  scene  of  action  by  a 
fixed  time.  Brule  had  been  success- 
ful, and  the  tidings  now  received  to 
the  effect  that  the  Carantonnais,  such 
was  the  name  of  the  distant  tribe  of 
would-be  allies,  would  join  the  main 


'See  Winser's  Narrative  and  Colonial 
History    of   America;    "Vol.    4,    pp.    144-5. 

^Otis'  Narrative  of  Champlain's  Voy- 
ages.     Narrative    of   1615. 
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force  at  the  Onondagoes'  town  on  tlie 
fixed  day  and  take  part  in  the  attack. 

Champlain  and  his  forces  reached 
the  Onondago  stronghold  on  October 
10,  1615.  "The  village  was  enclosed 
by  four  good  palisades,  which  were 
made  of  great  pieces  of  wood,  inter- 
laced with  each  other  with  an  opening 
of  not  more  than  half  a  foot  between 
two,  and  which  were  thirty  feet  high, 
with  galleries  after  the  manner  of  a 
parapet,  which  they  had  finished  with 
double  pieces  of  wood  that  were  proof 
agaiast  arquebus  shots.  Moreover,  it 
was  near  a  pond  where  the  water  was 
abundant,  and  was  well  supplied  with 
gutters,  placed  between  the  palisades, 
to  throw  out  water  which  they  had 
also  under  cover  inside  in  order  to  ex" 
tinguish  fire." '' 

Some  desultory  fighting  occurred 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Champlain, 
but  no  decisive  action  took  place,  as 
the  arrival  of  the  500  auxiliaries  with 
Brule  was  awaited.  But  the  Indians 
with  Champlain,  ever  impatient  of  de- 
lay at  the  approach  of  battle,  at 
length  began  an  assault,  which  was 
repulsed.  The  Indians  were  disheart" 
ened,  but  under  Champlain's  direc- 
tions another  attack  was  made  on  the 
place,  which  was  also  unsuccessful. 
Champlain  himself  received  two 
wounds.  The  non-arrival  of  Brule, 
with  his  500  Carantonnais  warriors.so 
disheartened  Champlain's  forces  that 
a  retreat  was  decided  upon  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  But  how  about 
Brule  and  his  500  warriors  from  the 
far  away  Carantonnais?  They  got 
away  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could, 
but  were  unfortunately  delayed  along 
the  way  and  reached  the  scene  of  con- 
flict at  the  Onondago  town  two  days 

9This  is  the  first  part  of  Champlain's 
description  of  the  fortified  Onondago 
town.  See  Champlain's  Voyages  in  the 
Narrative   of  His   Expedition   of   1615. 
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after  Champlain  and  Ms  Huron  allies 
had  retired.  There  was  nothing  else 
left  for  them  with  their  inferior  force 
to  do  hut  retire  also  to  their  own 
country.  Of  course,  Brule  had  to  re- 
turn with  them.  He  was  then  a  long 
distance  from  Canada  with  the  fierce 
Iroquois  between,  and  no  immediate 
prospect  of  getting  back  to  Quebec. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  make  the 
best  he  could  out  of  his  unfortunate 
situation  and  spend  the  winter  of  1615- 
16  with  his  Indian  friends  in  their 
palisaded  town  of  Carantonan,  their 
principal  village.^" 

The  Carantonnais  were  Susquehan- 
nocks,  located  on  the  Upper  Susque- 
hanna. " 

Brule      Explores      the      Susquehanna 
Country. 

Brule  was  not  the  kind  of  a  man  to 
spend  a  long  winter  idle  in  an  Indian 
town.  He  knew  his  patron's  anxiety 
to  learn  all  about  the  tribes  south  of 
the  country  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
country  itself.  He  was  now  many 
hundred  miles  south  of  Quebec  and 
in  a  region  wholly  unknown  to  white 
men.  He  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of   the   Upper    Susquehanna,   and,   in 


io<"phe  army  of  500  men  which  Stephen 
Brule  was  to  accompany  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna district  to  co-operate  with 
Champlain  in  his  attack  on  the  Onon- 
dago  Fort  did  not  arrive  before  that 
stout  palisade  till  two  days  after  the 
repulse  and  retreat  of  the  Hurons  with 
the  wounded  French  leader;  they,  too, 
retired,  but  kept  up  the  war  until  they 
were  totally  conquered  by  the  Iro- 
quois."— John  Gilmary  Shea,  in  the 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography, 
Vol.    2,   p.    108. 

""The  fortified  town  of  Carantonnais 
was  the  largest  of  the  three  towns  of 
the  Carantonnais,  and  its  exact  site  has 
been  identified  as  located  near  or  on 
the  top  of  what  is  now  called  Spanish 
Hill,  in  Athen  township,  Bradford 
county,  Pa.,  about  five  or  six  miles 
north  of  Tioga  Point,  the  junction  of 
the  Tioga  and  Susquehanna  rivers." — 
Chas.  A.  Hanna's  Wilderness  Trail,  Vol. 
1,   p.   31. 
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getting  there,  had  traversed  a  part 
of  New  York  no  white  man  had  ever 
seen  before.  He  had  heard  his  Indian 
friends  often  tell  of  a  great  river  that 
ran  southward,  and  he  determined  to 
explore  it,  and  the  various  tribes  of 
natives  along  the  valleys  drained  by- 
it. 

The  Susquehanna  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  streams,  the  North 
Branch  and  the  West  Branch.  The 
former  takes  it  rise  in  the  Otsego  and 
Schuyler  lakes  in  New  York,  where  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  Susquehanna. 
It  runs  southwestward  to  the  great 
bend  in  Pennsylvania,  returns  to  New 
York,  turns  to  the  left,  and  enters 
Bradford  county  in  this  State.  The 
West  Branch  rises  on  the  west  slope 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  its 
general  direction  is  eastward,  and,  al- 
though nearly  250  miles  long,  is  in- 
ferior to  the  North  Branch.  The  two 
branches  unite  at  Northumberland 
and  form  the  Susquehanna.  It  is 
about  500  miles  long.  It  is  conce.ded 
that  the  village  of  Carantonan,  the 
home  of  this  allied  tribe,  was  located 
somewhere  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna. 

As  heretofore,  in  what  still  remains 
to  tell,  we  are  very  largely  compelled 
to  rely  on  Champlain's  own  narrative 
of  his  voyages  for  what  we  know  of 
Brule's  travels  and  explorations  in 
Pennsylvania.  Champlain  thus  relates 
the  adventures  encountered  by  the 
French  interpreter  during  the  winter, 
after  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
the  Carantonan  village,  after  the  dis- 
astrous attack  on  the  Onondago  fort: 
"Brulg  made  a  tour  along  a  river  that 
flows  in  the  direction  of  Florida, where 
there  are  many  powerful  and  war- 
like nations,  carrying  on  wars  against 
each  other.  The  climate  there  is  very 
temperate,  and  there  are  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  animals  and  abundance  of 
small  game.  But  to  traverse  and 
reach  these  regions  requires  patience, 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  passing  the  extensive  wastes. 

"He  continued  his  course  along  the 
river  as  far  as  the  sea,  also  to  islands 
and  to  lands  near  them,  which  are  in- 
habited by  various  and  populous 
tribes  of  savages,  who  are  well  dis- 
posed and  love  the  French  above  all 
other  white  people.  But  those  who 
know  the  Dutch  complain  severely  of 
them,  since  they  treat  them  very 
roughly.  Among  other  things,  he  ob- 
served that  the  winter  was  very  tem- 
perate, that  it  snowed  rarely,  and  that 
when  it  did  the  snow  was  not  a  foot 
deep  and  melted  immediately. 

"After  traversing  the  country  and 
observing  what  was  noteworthy,  he 
returned  to  the  village  of  Carantonan, 
in  order  to  find  an  escort  for  return- 
ing to  our  own  settlement  (on  the  St. 
Lawrence)." 

He  Had   No  Companions. 

It  may  be  asked:  Did  Brule  make 
this  voyage  down  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna  by  himself.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  gives  even  a  hint 
that  he  had  a  companion.  The  Indi- 
ans then  living  in  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Algonquins,  were  of 
the  same  linguistic  family  as  the  Iro- 
quois to  the  north,  with  whose  dia- 
lects he  was  quite  familiar;  therefore, 
he  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing himself  understood  by  those  he 
met  on  the  Susquehanna  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Besides,  the  white  man 
was  not  yet  the  obnoxious  animal  he 
became  to  the  natives  a  century  or 
more  later.  He  was  versed  in  Indian 
life  through  all  its  stages,  and  could 
take  care  of  himself  under  the  most 
adverse    circumstances,    as     win    be 
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shown  later.  As  his  main  purpose 
was  to  spy  out  the  land,  he  no  doubt 
went  down  on  one  side  and  came  up 
on  the  other.  An  explorer  does  not 
return  in  his  tracks  when  in  search  of 
something  new.  Such  being  the  case.ic 
seems  a  certainty  that  he  must  have 
traversed  our  own  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, settling  forever  the  question  of 
priority  of  this  man's  claim  to  being 
the  first  white  man  in  our  county  as 
v/ell  as  in  our  State.  The  evidence 
is  so  convincing  that  all  the  histor- 
ians whose  works  have  been  examined 
virtually  concede  him  the  honor.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  denial.  '^ 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  journey 
may  have  been  made  in  a  canoe,  and 
not  overland,  and  that,  in  such  case, 
Brule  floated  down  the  river  without 
having  touched  our  county.  Indeed, 
one  writer.in  speaking  of  the  long  trip 
from  Carantonan  to  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
made  in  a  canoe.  That  view  cannot 
be  entertained  for  a  moment.  The 
winters  then,  in  all  probability,  were 
as  cold,  if  not  colder,  than  now.  The 
river  was  almost  certain  to  be  frozen 
over  some  time  during  the  winter 
season,  rendering  progress  in  a  canoe 
impossible.  Then,  again,  there  were 
falls  and  rapids  and  rough  places  in 
the  course  of  the  river,  even  as  there 
are  now.  That  would  have  required 
portages  in  many  places.  How  could 
one  man  have  made  these  portages 
with  his  canoe  unaided?  Besides,  the 
daily  food  requirements  of  the  lone 
pioneer  demanded  that  he  should 
travel  overland  and  not  on  the  water. 
The  idea  that  the  trip  was  made  by 
water  and  not  by  land  is  wholly  un- 
tenable. 


"See  Parkman,  Shea,  Hanna,  Giess. 
Jenkins,  Winsor,  Slafter,  Butterfield 
and  Suite. 
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He    is   Taken    Captive. 

Brule  remained  for  some  time  after 
his  return  among  his  friends  at  Car- 
antonan.when  he  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  reach  Quebec.  This  was 
about  April.  1616.  Five  or  sixCaranton- 
nais  volunteered  to  act  as  his 
escort  and  guides  as  far  as  the 
country  of  the  Hurons.  On  the 
way  they  met  a  party  of  Iro- 
quois (Senecas),  who  at  once  charged 
Erule  and  his  friends,  who  promptly 
took  to  flight.  The  guides  found  each 
other  and  continued  their  journey,  but 
Brule,  who  had  kept  aloof  from  his 
Indian  friends  in  the  hope  of  more 
easily  escaping,  found  himself  unable 
to  return  or  go  forward.  For  three 
or  four  days  he  wandered  through 
the  woods,  half  famished  and  almost 
hopeless,  until  at  length  he  found  an 
Indian  trail  which  he  followed,  chos- 
ing  rather  to  throw  himself  on  the 
tender  mercy  of  the  Iroquois  than  to 
perish  from  starvation.  Before  long 
he  came  upon  three  Seneca  Indians 
loaded  with  fish.  He  approached  and 
shouted;  they  turned,  and,  seeing  him, 
would  have  run,  but  he  laid  down  his 
bow  and  arrows,  his  only  weapons,  in 
token  of  peace.  Upon  coming  to- 
gether Brule  related  his  plight  to 
them,  how  he  had  not  tasted  food  for 
several  days.  They  pitied  him,  and 
he  was  offered  the  pipe  of  peace,  and, 
after  the  smoke,  he  was  taken  to 
their  village  and  feasted  and  made 
comfortable,  but  his  arrival  cre- 
ated a  great  stir,  and  great  numbers 
quickly  gathered  to  see  him.  He  wasi 
questioned  closely.  Where  do  you 
come  from?  What  brought  you  here? 
How  did  you  happen  to  lose  your  way? 
Are  you  not  one  of  the  Adoresetong 
(French),  who  are  our  enemies?  He 
knew  what  he  was  up  against,  and 
promptly  began  to  lie.     He  answered 
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all  the  queries  that  had  been  made 
to  him  as  best  he  could,  but  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  make  them  be- 
lieve he  was  not  a  Frenchman,  but  be- 
longed to  a  better  nation  than  the 
French,  and  who  were  anxious  to  be 
their  friends.  But  the  wily  Iroquois 
saw  through  his  subterfuges.  They 
fell  upon  him,  plucked  out  his  beard, 
burnt  him  with  live  embers  and  tore 
out  some  of  his  fingernails  with  their 
teeth — all  this  against  the  protest  of 
their  chief. 

It  is  very  evident  that  all  this  was 
preliminary  to  the  torture  at  the 
stake.  Brule  was  a  Catholic,  but  we 
nowhere  learn  that  he  was  much 
troubled  by  religious  scruples.  But 
ho  wore  upon  his  breast  an  Agnus 
Dei,  attached  by  a  cord  to  his  neck. 
This  was  seen,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  take  it  from  him;  he  resist- 
ed and  said:  "If  you  take  it  and  kill 
me,  you  will  yourselves  immediately 
die — you  and  all  your  kin."  The  day 
was  hot,  and  one  of  those  thunder 
gusts  which  often  succeed  the  fierce 
heats  of  an  American  mid-summer  day 
was  rising  against  the  sky.  Brule 
pointed  to  the  inky  clouds  as  tokens 
of  the  anger  of  his  God.  The  storm 
broke,  and  as  the  celestial  artillery 
boomed  over  the  darkening  forests, 
the  Iroquois  were  stricken  with  a  su- 
pernatural terror.  All  fied  the  spot, 
leaving  their  victim  still  bound  fast, 
until  the  chief,  who  had  endeavored 
to  protect  him,  returned, cut  the  cords, 
and,  leading  him  to  his  lodge,  dress- 
ed his  wounds.  Thenceforth  there 
was  neither  feast  nor  dance  to  which 
Brule  was  not  invited." 

A  similar  rainstorm  is  on  record  for 
a  still  more  important  occasion,  near 
the  same  locality,   one  hundred   and 


"Parkman's  Pioneers     of     France   in 
the  New  World,  p.  379. 


seventy-three  years  later,  on  August 
6,  1777,  during  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Oriskany.  The  day  had  been  hot 
and  sultry.  "The  distant  rumblings, 
indications  of  a  coming  storm,  had 
not  been  heard  amid  the  roar  of  bat- 
tle. So  intent  were  the  contestants 
upon  the  struggle  that  they  did  not 
take  notice  of  the  thunderstorm  until 
it  broke  upon  them  with  great  vio- 
lence. The  heavy  downpour  of  rain, 
the  swaying  of  the  trees  and  the 
great  darkness  arrested  the  work  of 
death  for  about  an  hour."  ^^ 

Reaches  His  Friends  at  L?.st. 

After  several  months'  sojourn  with 
these  new  "friends,"  he  started  for 
the  country  of  his  old  friends,  the 
Hurons,  but  before  leaving  the  Iro- 
quois he  assured  them  that  he  would 
bring  about  better  relations  between 
them  and  the  French  and  the  Hurons. 
Of  course,  he  was  well  received  by 
the  Hurons,but  he  learned  that  Cham- 
plain  had  returned  to  Quebec,  having 
left  instructions  for  Brule  to  continue 
his  explorations  upon  his  return.  But 
he  seemed  to  be  tired  of  his  recent 
hard  experiences,  and  after  remaining 
among  the  Hurons  many  months,  he 
concluded  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen on  the  St.  Lawrence.  So,  in 
the  summer  of  1618,  after  eight  years 
of  continuous  service  in  the  wilder- 
ness, he  joined  his  Indian  friends, 
who  were  ready  to  make  their  annual 
trading  trip  to  the  French  settle- 
ments, and  on  July  7  "greeted  Cham- 
plain  at  the  town  of  Three  Rivers, 
after  nearly  a  three  years'  absence 
since  parting  with  him  in  the  Huron 
country,  and  related  the  story  of  what 
he  had  seen  of  distant  regions  and  of 
what  he  had  suffered  in  his  journey- 
ings."  " 

"Faust's    German    Element      in       the 
United   States.   Vol.    1.   p.    310. 
isButterfield,   p.   98. 
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Champlain  also  informed  Brule  that 
he  was  about  to  sail  for  France,  and 
assured  him  that  he  would  return 
with  ample  means  in  men  and  money 
and  would  suitably  reward  him. 

On  the  Shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that 
Brule  traveled  to  the  northwest,  until 
he  stood  upon  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron.  But  there  and  elsewhere  he 
had  met  with  Indians  who  had  told 
him  of  a  still  greater  sea  beyond. 
Champlain  was  aware  of  these  things, 
and  had  all  along  been  hoping  this 
was  the  great  northern  ocean.  It  was 
to  learn  the  truth  of  these  stories,  and 
also  to  draw  these  distant  natives  to 
open  trade  relations  with  the  French, 
that  he  urged  Brule  to  undertake  this 
new  quest.  He  was  now  accompanied 
by  another  Frenchman  named  Gren- 
olle.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  relate 
all  these  men  saw  and  where  they 
went.  They  traveled  to  the  Falls  of 
St.  Mary,  and  presently  stood  where 
no  white  man  had  ever  stood  before, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  It 
was  the  "North  Sea"  the  Indians  had 
been  for  years  telling  Champlain  and 
Brule  about,  the  object  of  their  hopes, 
the  way  that  was  to  lead  to  China, 
but  alas,  for  these  hopes,  the  water 
was  fresh!  A  long  time  was  passed 
in  explorations  in  the  vicinity,  and 
then  the  return  trip  was  made,  Brule 
reaching  Quebec  July  2,  1623. 

Champlain  not  having  returned 
from  Europe,  Brule,  that  same  sum- 
mer, returned  to  the  Huron  country 
to  make  further  discoveries.  The 
year  1625  found  Brule  among  a  tribe 
of  Indians  called  Alliwandarons.which 
he  had  not  visited  before.  For  sev- 
eral years  Brule  was  each  season 
passing  to  and  fro  between  the  French 
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settlements  and  the  Huron  and  other 
native  tribes. 

He    Leaves    the    French    Service. 

Our  narrative  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
We  come  now  to  a  time  when  the  ca 
reer  of  Brule  underwent  a  change. 
Trouble  had  been  brewing  in  Europe. 
Hostilities  broke  out  between  France 
and  England,  owing  largely  to  relig- 
ious complications,  and,  as  a  result,  in 
1629  an  English  squadron  was  sent 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  to  capture  the 
French  settlements,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  David  Kirk.  He 
captured  a  large  quantity  of  food  sup- 
plies which  had  just  arrived  from 
Frince,  and  there  was  great  distress 
and  want.  Parkman  says:  "Seven 
ounces  of  pounded  peas  were  now  the 
daily  food  of  each,  and  at  the  end  of 
May  even  this  failed.  Men,  women 
and  children  betook  themselves  to 
the  woods,  gathering  acorns  and  grub- 
bing up  roots.  Some  joined  the  Hu- 
rons  and  Algonquins;  some  wandered 
toward  the  Abenakis  in  Maine.  There 
was  scarcely  one  who  would  not  have 
hailed  the  English  deliverers.^^ 

Four  Frenchmen  were  among  the 
number  who  went  over  to  the  Eng- 
lish; they  were  Etienne  Brule,  Nich- 
olas Marsolt,  Pierre  Raye  and  Baillif. 
Thirteen  others  were  induced  to  re- 
main and  live  under  English  rule. 
Brule  has  been  censured  for  having 
aided  the  English  vessels  in  ascend- 
ing the  river.  There  is  a  bitter  as- 
sault on  him  in  the  last  edition  of 
Champlain's  voyages,  issued  in  1632, 
but  it  is  not  from  the  hand  of  Cham- 
plain  himself.  Here  are  the  words: 
"It  was  a  very  bad  example  to  send 
persons  of  such  bad  morals  as  the 
interpreter  Brule    among  the  Indians, 


Ji^Parkman's    Pioneers    of    France 
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who  received  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
pistoles  a  year,  to  urge  the  savages 
to  trade  with  us.  Such  characters 
ought  to  have  been  severely  chastised, 
for  it  was  recognized  the  man  was 
vicious  and  licentious;  but  what  will 
not  be  the  mischief  wrought  by  the 
hope  of  gain  which  cometh  before 
every  consideration?"  Surely  Cham- 
plain  could  not  have  written  that,  for 
it  condemns  his  own  action.  The 
place  was  taken;  all  the  French  pris- 
oners who  were  seized  were  sent  to 
England.  It  was  a  matter  of  living 
at  liberty  under  English  rule  or  of 
going  as  a  prisoner  to  England.  Then 
again  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years 
—1608  to  1629— Brule  had  served 
Champlain  with  dog-like  fidelity.  Most 
of  that  time  he  lived  among  savages, 
living  like  them  on  the  products  of 
the  woods  and  streams.  His  services 
to  France  were  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  Frenchman,  save  Cham- 
plain  himself.  What  was  his  recom- 
pense? Less  than  $200  annually  for 
a  few  years.  Besides,  he  was  not  an 
enlisted  soldier,  and  when  the  French 
towns  were  captured  he  had  a  right 
to  look  out  for  himself.  Were  not 
Frenchmen  of  noble  lineage  at  the 
same  time  serving  in  armies  that 
were  fighting  those  of  France?  The 
charge  that  he  was  a  bad  man  had 
never  before  been  made.  We  have 
seen  that  he  was  Champlain's  most 
trusted  agent,  always  reliable  and  to 
be  relied  upon.  He  simply  made  the 
best  of  a  bad  situation,  and  gave  him- 
self the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  if  he  had 
one.  Besides,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  rendered  further  assistance 
to  the  English.  In  a  few  years  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  France,  and  New 
France  was  turned  over  to  her  found- 
ers, the  French. 
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The  closing  chapter  of  our  story 
has  been  reached.  It  is  brief  and 
tragic.  After  what  had  occurred,  it 
was,  of  course,  impossible  that  BrulS 
should  seek  or  even  desire  further 
service  nder  tJie  French  Govern- 
Taent.  He  had  now  reached  the  age 
of  thirty-six  years,  eighteen  of  which 
had  been  passed  almost  exclusively 
among  the  Indians.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  he  had  become  like  one 
of  them.  It  was  only  a  few  months 
which  he  from  time  to  time  spent  in 
Quebec  and  other  French  towns.  He 
was  as  fully  qualified  to  spend  a 
month  or  a  year  in  the  wilderness  as 
any  living  man,  red  or  white,  between 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Delaware. 

His    Tragic    Fate. 

'He  took  up  a  residence  among  his 
life-long  associates,  the  Hurons,  in 
their  village  of  Toanche,  the  exact  lo 
cality  of  which  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  which  seems  to  have  been 
his  favorite  resort  when  with  the 
savages.  Here  he  was  barbarously 
and  treacherously  murdered  by  his 
former  friends,  the  Hurons,  to  whom 
he  had  been  of  immense  service  for 
so  many  years.  The  reason  for  this 
bloodthirsty  deed  is  not  known. 
Whether  he  had  given  some  unpar- 
donable offense  to  his  life-long  friends, 
whether  the  deed  was  incited  by  out- 
side agencies,  or  whether  it  occurred 
in  some  drunken  orgie,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell.  He  was  clubbed  to 
death.  But  his  foul  assassins  did  not 
stop  there.  In  their  uncontrollable 
ferocity  to  take  revenge  on  their  hap- 
less victim  they  feasted  on  his  lifeless 
remains.  It  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  Brule  was  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  hundreds  of  others 
who,  like  him,  have  spent  their  lives 
among  the  savages  of  America,  but  It 
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is  unfair  to  cast  slurs  upon  his  mem- 
ory,as  has  been  done  by  a  few  writers, 
without  proof.  A  Pennsylvania  writer 
with  no  better  sources  of  information 
than  anyone  else  has  this  fling  at 
him:  "Yet  a  man,  it  would  appear,  of 
qualities  not  all  heroic."  "  From  some 
of  his  contemporaries  who  knew  him 
best,  and  were  associated  with  him, 
we  get  different  reports.  From  the  Jes- 
uit missionary,  John  de  Brebuef,  who 
was  associated  with  him  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  we  get  this:  "I  also  saw 
the  place  where  the  poor  Etienne 
Brule  had  been  barbarously  mur- 
dered." Evidently  the  good  father 
bore  no  ill  will  towards  his  old  com- 
panion, or  he  would  not  have  spoken 
so  sympathetically  of  him.^*  Here  is 
another  reference  to  him  by  one  who 
knew  him  well.  Friar  Segard:  "Finally 
this  unfortunate  Brule  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  eaten  by  the 
Hurons,  whom  he  had  so  long  served 
as  Interpreter,  and  all  for  a  hatred 
they  had  conceived  against  him,  for  I 
do  not  know  what  fault  he  had  com- 
mitted with  respect  to  them.  He  had 
dwelt  with  them  a  great  many  years, 
lived  almost  as  they  did  and  ser- 
vei  as  interpreter  to  the  French, 
and  after  all  that,  he  had  gained 
for  all  recompense  only  a  painful 
death,  and  a  sad,  unfortunate  end.  I 
pray  God  to  have  mercy  on  him  and 
to  have  pity  on  his  soul.'" 

Historians  do  not  use  that  kind 
of  language  toward  bad  men,  and 
good  Franciscan  Father  Segard 
would  not  have  done  so  had  he  be- 
lieved Brule  to  have  been  a  bad  man. 

But  their  cruel  deed  brought  con- 
sternation   and    dread    even    to    th(y 
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hearts  of  the  savages.  The  village 
where  the  deed  was  done  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  its  inhabitants  fled  to 
a  distant  spot,  and  built  a  new  town — 
all  because  they  feared  some  terrible 
judgment  would  overtake  them  if  they 
longer  remained  where  Brule  was 
killed.  They  would,  if  possible,  avert 
what  was  feared  might  be  an  awful 
punishment  for  their  crime.  A  ter- 
rible pestilence  devastated  the  land  a 
considerable  time  after  the  event,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  savages  were  con- 
vinced it  was  because  of  their  deed. 
A  sister  of  the  murdered  Brule  was 
said  to  have  been  seen  flying  over  the 
country,  breathing  death  and  destruc- 
tion as  she  hastened  onward.  She 
was  her  brother's  avenger,  and  noth- 
ing could  stay  her  onward  course. 
So  it  was  that  the  woman  carried  ter- 
ror to  the  minds  of  the  guilty  Hurons, 
and  the  deadly  pestilence  could  not 
be  assuaged.^" 

Conclusion. 

It  was  Etienne  Brule's  misfortune 
not  to  have  lived  in  the  era  of  the 
daily  newspaper  and  the  ubiquitous 
reporter.  He  was  with  the  expedi- 
tion that  discovered  Lake  Huron  ten 
years  before  the  Pilgrim  psalmody 
was  heard  at  Plymouth  Rock;  six 
years  after  Hendrick  Hudson  discov- 
ered the  river  that  bears  his  name  he 
stood  on  the  rhores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  by  an  arduous  tour  within  the 
same  year  connected  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  the  Great  Lakes,  traversing  the 
broad  expanse  of  our  own  State  to 
do  so,  nearly  seventy  years  before 
William  Penn  first  saw  the  land  that 
bears  his  name.  Finally,  he  was  the 
first  white  man  to  gaze  on  the  broad 
expanse  of  Lake  Superior.  All  in  all, 
we  will  not  go  far  amiss  if  we  pro- 
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nounce  him,  so  far  as  actual  achieve- 
ments are  concerned,  the  greatest  ex- 
plorer the  new  "World  has  ever  known. 


Inasmuch  as  the  various  nations  that 
came  into  contact  with  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Canada,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  other 
localities  did  not  give  these  tribes  the 
same  name,  not  a  little  confusion  has 
arisen  from  that  diverse  nomenclature. 
Captain  John  Smith,  the  first  white 
m.an  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Sus- 
quehannocks,  called  them  Sasqueshan- 
nocks,  and  their  town  nearest  the 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  Sas- 
quesahanough.  The  Dutch  and  Swed- 
ish writers  called  them  Minquas, 
Mengue  and  Mingoes.  The  French 
called  them  Andastes,  Gandastogues 
and  Carantouains,  the  latter  evidently 
from  their  stockaded  town  Carantouan. 
They  were  also  called  Conestogas  as 
early  as  1700.  Although  racially 
Iroquois,  they  allied  themselves  with 
the  Algonquins,  and  were  almost  con- 
tinually at  war  with  the  Iroquois  con- 
federacy. 

The  most  advanced  form  of  govern- 
mental and  tribal  relationship  was 
shown  by  the  Iroquois,  so-called  by  the 
French,  but  more  generally  known  by 
the  English  as  the  Five  Nations — 
the  Onondagos,  Senecas,  Oneidas,  Cay- 
ugas  and  Mohawks:  when  the  Tus- 
caroras  were  admitted  to  their  con- 
federacy in  1713-1722,  they  were  known 
as  the  Six  Nations.  Tliey  had  had  up- 
wards of  fifty  towns  and  at  one  time 
numbered  16,000  souls.  They  were 
also  called  Mengues,  Minckquas  ana 
Mingos,  being  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Conestogas.  Captain  Smith  called  them 
Massawomeks. 

Still  another  large  confederacy  oc- 
cupied the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
river  from  southern  New  York  to 
Delaware.  They  were  called  Lenape 
or  Leni-lenape;  and  were  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  Algonquin  stock. 
The  English  knew  them  as  Delawares. 
The  Mohicans,  Nanticokes,  Conoys  and 
Shawnees  were  all  of  this  stock,  and 
are  believed  to  have  had  a  common 
origin.  They  too  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  all-conquering  Iroquois, 
who  about  1720  assumed  dominion  over 
them.  Their  number  never  exceeded 
3,000. 

The  Hurons  were  among  the  most 
powerful  o-f  the  tribes  in  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Their  real  locality 
at  the  time  the  French  came  in  contact 
with  them  was  on  Lake  Simcoe,  Geor- 
gian B.ay  and  the  Ottawa  and  Trent 
rivers,   in   Cainada.     They  were   of  Iro- 
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quois  stock,  but  were  continually  at 
war  with  the  five  allied  Iroquois  tribes 
of  New  York.  Like  the  latter,  they 
formed  a  federation  of  four  tribes,  and 
seveiral  other  smaller  tribes,  who 
soug-ht  their  protection.  In  their  own 
tongue  they  called  themselves  "Wen- 
dats,"  which  in  time  was  corrupted  to 
Yendats,  Guyandotts  and  finally  into 
"Wyandots."  The  French  first  came 
into  communication  with  them  in  1534; 
they  found  some  of  these  Indians  on 
the  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on 
the  oresent  sites  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  Even  then  they  were  at  war 
with  the  New  York  Iroquois.  Their 
numbers  were  estimated  bv  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  at  from  20,000  to  35,000,  with 
more  than  50  towns  or  villasres.  many 
of  which  were  strongly  pallisaded  or 
fortified.  Their  frequent  wars  with 
the  Five  Nations  eventually  broke  up 
their  federation,  and  to-day  there  are 
pierhaps  less  than  1,000  in  Canada  and 
various   parts   of    the   United    States. 


Minutes  of  the  January  Meeting. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  3,  1913. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancas- 
ter County  Historical  Society  was  held 
on  Friday  evening  in  the  public  library 
building,  with  a  good  attendance,  des- 
pite the  disagreeable  weather.  Presi- 
dent Steinman  was  in  the  chair.  The 
annual  reports  of  officers  showed  the 
affairs  of  the  society  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Miss  Bausman,  the  librarian,  re- 
ported a  number  of  donations  during 
the  month  of  Decemher.  Mr.  B.  F. 
Owen,  of  Reading,  presented,  through 
Mr,  F,  R.  Diffenderffer,  a  number  of 
very  valuable  church  records,  in 
manuscript.  They  include  the  record 
of  the  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials 
in  the  five  Episcopal  churches  on  the 
borders  of  Lancaster,  Chester  and 
Berks  counties  as  follows:  St.  Mary's, 
Warwick  township,  Chester  county; 
St.  Mark's,  Honeybrook,  Chester 
county;  St.  Thomas,  Morgantown, 
Berks  county;  Bangon,  Churchtown, 
Lancaster  county,  and  St.  John's, 
Compassville,  Chester  and  Lancaster 
counties.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended Mr.  Owen  for  his  gift,  which 
compri&es  a  book  of  151  pages.  Mr. 
D.  B.  Landis  contributed  copies  of  the 
"Souvenir  and  Register  of  the  Second 
Annual  Landis  Family  Reunion  at 
Lititz"  and  the  "Centennial  Souvenir 
History  of  Mt.  Joy  and  Florin,"  com- 
piled by  Levi  F.  Sheetz.  Rev.  George  1. 
Browne  presented  a  copy  of  the  ser- 
mon he  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  Diller  memorial  tablet  at  St. 
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John's  Episcopal  Church.  The  usual 
bulletins  were  received  during  the 
month. 

Walter  Bausman,  115  East  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  New  York,  was  nomi- 
nated for  membership  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hutch- 
inson, 1304  Spruce  street,  Philadel- 
phia; William  Bachman,  46  East 
Orange  street,  city;  Miss  Sue  Geyer, 
30  North  Prince  street,  city. 

The  annual  report  of  the  librarian 
showed  that  the  society  has  secured 
by  donations  and  purchase  a  large 
number  of  very  valuable  books  during 
the  pa&t  year.  Included  among  them 
were  the  Census  Report  of  1890  and 
1900,  acquired  through  Mr.  P.  R.  Dif- 
fenderffer;  the  entire  collection  of 
thirty-eight  volumes  from  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  by  courtesy 
of  the  society;  the  first  thirteen 
volumes  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society,  part  being  a  gift  from  the 
Berks  County  Historical  Society  and 
part  from  Mrs.  M.  R.  Cowell,  and  the 
very  valuable  collection  of  historical 
books  from  the  library  of  the  laite 
Franklin  H.  Breneman,  acquired 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  M.  N. 
Robinson.  The  number  of  books 
registered  in  the  library  at  the  end 
of  1912  was  2,378,  and  of  this  number 
207  were  added  during  the  year. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received 
and  filed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  recording 
secretary,  Mr.  C.  B.  Hollinger,  gave 
the  total  present  membership  of  the 
society  as  260.  Twenty-five  new  mem- 
bers were  elected  during  the  year  and 
seven  died.  The  society's  sixteenth 
volume  of  publications  comprises  a 
book  of  over  300  pages.  The  report 
was,  on  motion,  received  and  filed. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  A.  K.  Hostetter, 
presented  his  annual  statement,  show- 
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ing  the  society's  finances  to  be  in 
rairly  good  condition.  The  report 
was  accepted  and  on  motion  referred 
to  the  auditing  committee.  Miss  Claris, 
Mr.  Magee  and  Mr.  Slaymalier,  which 
reported  the  accounts  correct. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted as  follows:  President,  George 
Steinman;  Vice  Presidents,  F.  R. 
Diffenderffer,  Litt.D.,  and  W.  U.  Hen- 
sel,  Esq.;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Martha  B.  Clark;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, C.  B.  Hollinger;  Librarian,  Miss 
Lottie  M.  Bausman;  Treasurer,  A.  K. 
Hostetter;  Executive  Committee,  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  M.  N.  Robinson, 
D.  F.  Magee,  Esq.,  H.  Frank  Eshle- 
man,  Esq.,  D.  B.  Landis,  G.  P.  K. 
Erisman,  Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  L.  B.  Herr, 
J.  L.  Summy,  Monroe  B.  Hirsh. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Historical  Societies,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Dauphin  County 
Hisitorical  Society  at  Harristourg, 
January  16.  The  local  society  will  be 
represented  and  members  who  attend 
will  be  recognized  as  duly  accredited 
delegates. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  endorsing 
the  proposed  history  of  Lancaster 
county  and  giving  the  movement  all 
the  encouragement  possible. 

Mr.  W.  U.  Hensel  presented  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  recent  Por- 
traiture Exhibition  which  was  held  un- 
der the  joint  auspices  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society  and  the  Iris  Club. 

The  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Continental  Congress  was 
ordered  purchased. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  di- 
rected to  draw  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  insurance  on  the  library 
and  curios. 

The  sum  of  $25  was  ordered  paid 
the  librarian  for  the  purchase  of 
books    and    current    expenses. 
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The  paper  of  the  evening  was  "The 
First  White  Man  in  Pennsylvania  and 
in  Lancaster  County,"  written  by  F. 
R.  Diffenderffer  and  read  by  John  A. 
Coyle,  Esq.  That  high  honor  was 
claimed  for  Etienne  Brule,  a  young 
Frenichman,  who  came  to  the  new 
world  with  Samuel  de  Champlain,  the 
founder  of  the  French  dominion  of 
Canada,  In  1608,  when  only  eighteen 
years  old.  He  never  returned  to 
Europe,  but  remained  among  the  In- 
dians until  his  untimely  death  at  their 
hands  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
six  years,  eighteen  of  which 
were  spent  in  explorations  in  Amer- 
ica. This  is  the  man  the  historian 
Parkman  calls  "The  dauntless  woods- 
man, pioneer  of  pioneers.  Etienne 
Brule,  the  interpreter."  During  the 
winter  of  1615-16  he  passed  down  the 
Susquehanna,  through  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  to  the  open  ocean,  and 
returned  to  his  starting  point.  He 
was  with  the  expedition  that  discov- 
ered Lake  Huron  ten  years  before  the 
Pilgrim  psalmody  was  heard  at 
Plymouth  Rock;  six  years  after  Hen 
drick  Hudson  discovered  the  river 
that  bears  his  name  he  stood  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  by  an 
arduous  tour  within  the  same  years 
connected  Chesapeake  Bay  with  the 
Great  Lakes,  traversing  the  broad 
expanse  of  our  own  State  to  do  so, 
and  nearly  seventy  years  before  Wil- 
liam Penn  first  saw  the  land  that 
bears  his  name.  Finally,  he  was  the 
first  white  man  to  gaze  on  the  broad 
expanse  of  Lake  Superior.  All  in  all 
we  will  not  go  far  amiss  if  we  pro- 
nounce him,  so  far  as  actual  personal 
achievements  are  concerned,  the 
greatest  explorer  the  new  world  has 
ever  known. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  the 
writer  and  the  reader. 
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The  newly  elected  Executive  Com- 
mittee held  a  meeting  after  the  regu- 
lar session  and  organized  by  electing 
Mr.  A.  K.  Hostetter  chairman.  A  num- 
ber of  matters  were  acted  upon.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  hereafter  the  chairman  must  be 
notified  at  least  a  week  previous  to 
the  regular  meeting  what  paper  or 
papers  are  to  be  read.  This  resolu- 
tion will  be  strictly  enforced. 


Hn  flDemortam. 

CHARLES  T.  STEIGERWALT. 

Charles  T.  Steigerwalt,  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  or 
the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society,  and  for  a  time  its 
librarian,  passed  away  March  29,  1912,  at  St.  Jose,ph's  Hospital. 
Mr.  Steigerwalt  was  well  known  to  numismatists  and  collectors 
of  antiques  all  over  the  country. 

The  deceased  was  a  son  of  the  late  Henry  J.  Steigerwalt,  of 
this  city,  and  was  born  June  28,  1858.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
public  schools  he  began  his  work  as  a  collector,  and  was  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  coins  and  antiques.  He  held  membership  m 
the  leading  American  numismatist  societies  and  was  a  member 
of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  and  of  the  Young  Republicans. 

REV.  DR.  HENRY  G.  GANSS. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  G.  Ganss,  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church, 
and  one  of  the  leading  divines  in  the  city,  died  suddenly  on 
Christmas  Day,  1912,  at  the  rectory.  He  was  seized  with  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  while  seated  at  the  dinner  table  and  passevl 
away  later  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Ganss  had  a  notable  career,  hav- 
ing been  especially  distinguished  for  his  musical  attainments, 
and  he  leaves  as  a  monument  to  his  memory  and  his  rare  talent^ 
a  number  of  compositions  that  are  widely  celebra,ted,  and  reveal 
a  musicianship  of  the  soundest  and  highest  qualities,  while  in 
his  clerical  work  and  achievements  he  won  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors  in  the  church,  and  the  love,  cordial  and  lasting,  of  his 
parishioners.  Dr.  Ganss  was  born  in  this  city  February  22,  1855. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Geo.  Ganss,  and  descended  from  an  old 
and  respected  Lancaster  fam^ily.  As  a  youth  he  attended  the 
St.  Joseph  parochial  school.  He  then  took  a  six  years'  course 
in  the  classics  and  music  at  St.  Vincent's  College,  Latrobe,  Jfa., 
where  he  was  prepared  for  the  priesthood.  In  1876  he  was  grad- 
uated as  a  doctor  of  music,  and  two  years  later  he  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood.  He  served  three  years  as  rector  at  Milton, 
Pa.,  and  then  served  the  Carlisle  parish  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  coming  from  there  to  Lancaster.  He  had  been  a  trustee 
of  Todd  Hospital,  Carlisle;  a  member  of  the  Cumberland  County 
Historical  Society  and  a  director  of  the  Hamilton  Library  Asso- 
ciation. He  took  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
American  Indians,  and  had  much  opportunity  to  study  them  at 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School.  In  the  Indian  missions  he  labored 
with  zeal,  and  his  work  was  recognized  by  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
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who  appointed  him  financial  agent  of  the  Catholic  Indian  mis- 
sions. As  a  composer  of  religious  music  Dr.  Ganss  had  an  inter- 
national reputation.  He  wrote  a  number  of  masses,  which  are 
found  in  the  libraries  of  the  best  choirs  in  the  Catholic  denom- 
ination. In  1880  he  won  the  prize  for  the  national  hymn  of  the 
American  navy,  his  composition  being  entitled,  "The  Banner  or 
the  Sea,"  and  there  were  145  competitors,  including  musicians 
from  this  country  and  abroad.  His  papal  hymn,  "Long  Live  the 
Pope,"  has  been  translated  into  twenty-five  languages,  which  is 
ample  evidence  of  its  popularity.  He  was  honored  by  having  it 
sung  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  by  the  Sis-tine  choir,  of  Rome. 
Scarcely  less  celebrated  as  a  musician  was  the  Doctor  as  an 
author,  and  many  of  his  works  on  historical  subjects  are  author- 
itative. Among  his  more  noted  books  are  the  following:  "New 
Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy,"  now  in  its  second  edition;  "History 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.";  ten  pamphlets  dealing 
with  Luther  and  the  Reformation  subjects;  Anglician  Orders 
and  the  Indian  question  He  was  an  important  contributor  to 
the  "American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,"  "American  iiJccle- 
siastical  Review,"  "Catholic  World,"  "The  Messenger,"  "The 
Ave  Maria"  and  "The  Catholic  Encyclopedia."  To  the  latter 
he  contributed  the  sketch  of  Martin  Luther,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  very  learned  presentation  of  the  subject.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society.  He  was  laid 
to  rest  in  St.  Mary's  Cemetery,  his  grave  being  near  that  of  the 
beloved  Father  Keenan. 


JOHN    HOFF   BAUMGARDNER. 

John  Hoff  Baumgardner,  one  of  Lancaster's  best  known  citi- 
zens, died  on  Wednesday,  December  2,  1912,  death  being  due  to 
pleurisy  following  a  severe  cold.  By  his  death  Lancaster  losi 
a  citizen  whc  v.as  for  a  long  period  of  years  very  actively  asso- 
ciated with  its  civic,  historic  and  business  affairs.  He  be- 
longed, too,  to  a  family  that  was  unusually  prominent  in  the 
business  world.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster,  April  23,  1843,  ana 
was  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Lancaster 
High  School  and  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  College.  He  was 
among  the  organizers  of  the  Lancaster  Gas,  Light  and  Fuel 
Company,  and  general  manager  for  many  years.  He  was  also 
the  treasurer  of  what  was  then  "he  Lancaster  Street  Railway 
Company,  which  built  the  railway  line  from  Centre  Square  to 
McGrann's  Park,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  magnificent  trolley 
system  of  our  county.  He  was  interested  in  the  first  company 
to  institute  independent  markets  in  Lancaster,  the  Northern 
Market  Company  being  the  first  organized  under  such  condi- 
tions. He  was  a  director  of  the  Reading  and  Columbia  Rail 
road  Company;  a  trustee  of  the  Lancaster  Cemetery;  president 
of  the  American  Mechanics'  Building  and  Loan  Association; 
presidnt  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ann  C.  Witmer  Home; 
a  trustee  of  the  Mechanics'  Library.  He  was  a  former  member 
of  City  Council,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  famous  Tucquan 
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Club,  a  charter  meimber  of  the  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society,  and  was  the  first  chief  of 
the  old  volunteer  fire  department.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity. 

FRANKLIN    H.  BRENEMAN. 

Franklin  H.  Breneman,  who  was  one  of  Lancaster's  prominent 
citizens,  died  on  Saturday,  January  8,  1912.  He  was  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  having  been  born  in  1836.  He  commenced 
business  life  early,  having  in  1853  entered  the  service  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Bank,  later  changing  to  the  Lancaster  County 
National  Bank.  He  continued  all  his  life  with  this  institution, 
passing  through  its  various  positions  until  1881,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Peifer  as  cashier.  In  1890  he  was  elected  president, 
and  continued  to  fill  that  office  until  1906,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  failing  health  and  strength.  Thus  he  served  this  one 
institution  fifty-three  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lancas- 
ter County  Historical  Society. 

HARRIS    BOARDMAN. 

Harris  Boardman,  Superintendent  of  the  Edison  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  a  well  known  citizen,  died  suddenly  on  July  25,  at 
Atlantic  City,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  The  deceased, 
w.ho  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  had  been  connected  with  the 
Edison  Electric  Company  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  rising 
from  a  position  of  obscurity  to  that  of  superintendent.  He  was 
a  man  of  fine  mechanical  ability,  an  inherited  trait,  his  father, 
Harris  Boardman,  having  been  noted  as  a  mechanical  genius. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society, 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Lamberton  Lodge  of  Masons. 

MISS    HARRIET   HEITSHU. 

Miss  Harriet  Heitshu,  well  known  to  many  of  the  older  resi- 
dents of  Lancaster,  died  June  15,  1912,  death  resulting  from 
paralysis,  with  which  the  deceased  had  been  afflicted  for  some 
years.  The  deceased  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Heitshu, 
who  conducted  a  hat  store  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Woolworth  Building.  Since  the  death  of  her  father  she  had 
lived  alone  in  her  Lime  street  home.  She  was  a  member  of 
St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church  and  the  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society. 

HENRY  MATHIAS  WEAVER. 

Henry  Mathias  Weaver,  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen 
of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  died  of  paralysis,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on 
October  3,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  13,  1843, 
and  educated  at  Kenyon  College.  In  1869  he  went  to  Mans- 
field, leaving  his  parental  home  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he 
had  since  been  actively  identified  with  the  commercial,  intellec- 
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tual  and  aesthetic  developments  of  his  adopted  city.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business  for  twenty-five 
y^ars  in  Mansfield  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  later  managed  the 
business  of  the  Barr  Cash  and  Package  Carrier  company,  also 
acting  as  director  in  some  of  Mansfield's  leading  corporations, 
and  was  honored  by  having  patents  granted  to  him  on  many 
of  his  inventions.  He  served  as  City  Councilman,  trustee  of  the 
Memorial  Opera  House,  Memorial  Library  Association,  and  as 
Park  Commissioner,  where  he  found  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
his  naturally  artisrtic  ability,  which  had  been  cultivated  by 
study  and  travel.  Mr.  Weaver,  although  not  a  resident  of  Lan- 
caster county,  had  many  claims  through  his  ancestry,  and  was 
much  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  taking  pleas- 
ure in  receiving  the  publications,  particularly  the  pamphlet  re- 
lating to  the  early  settlement  of  the  Germans,  at  the  time  of  the 
Bi-Centennial  in  1910.  Mr.  Weaver  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society  on  May  3,  1901,  but 
never  attended  a  meeting.  At  one  time  he  promised  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  he  would  prepare  a  paper  on  the  Weaver 
Family,  but  it  is  presumed  failing  health  prevented  him  from 
giving  us  what  would  have  been  historically  an  addition  to  our 
library.  About  1717  four  brothers  of  the  name  of  Weaver,  or 
Weber,  emigrated  from  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  settled  in  what 
is  now  Lancaster  county.  John  Weaver  purchased  land  in 
Strasburg  township,  but  the  three  brothers,  Jacob, 
Henry  and  George,  bought  land  in  East  Earl  town- 
ship, lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Conestoga  Creek, 
which  was  named  Weaver  Land — or  Weber  Thai.  Henry  M. 
Weaver  was  a  descendant  of  Jacob  Weaver,  one  of  the  pioneers, 
and  also  of  the  well-known  Brackbill  family.  Captain  Robert 
Good,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  an- 
other Lancaster  county  ancestor,  who  was  a  member  of  Colonel 
Peter  Grubb's  battalion  of  Lancaster  County  Militia.  Robert 
Good  married  Jane  Davis,  a  granddaughter  of  William  Davis,  a 
Welshman,  who  settled  in  Radnor,  Delaware  county,  and  she 
was  also  the  daughter  of  Edward  Davis,  of  Churchtown,  Lan- 
caster county.  Mr.  Weaver  leaves  a  widow,  Helen,  daughter  ot 
James  Purdy,  of  Mansfield,  and  a  son,  Henry  P.  Weaver. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT  OF   THE  SECRETARY. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  3,  1913. 

The  year  1912,  just  closed,  will  go  down  in  the  archives  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  its  long  career,  marked  as  it  has  been  by  many  not- 
able events  that  have  aided  in  advancing  the  work  for  which  the 
Society  was  organized,  as  set  forth  in  the  call  issued  November 
11,  1886 — "to  make  a  systematic  effort  to  gather  and  preserve 
the  material  relating  to  the  history' of  Lancaster  county."  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  members  have  contributed  a  large  amount 
of  historical  matter  bearing  on  our  early  history,  its  value  being 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  along  lines  of  original  research 
and  nearly  all  new  to  the  Society  and  the  general  public.  From 
the  excellent  article.  On  the  Conestoga  River,  read  at  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Diffenderffer,  to  the  paper  on  Petej 
Lehn  Grosh,  read  at  the  last  meeting  by  Herbert  H.  Beck,  the 
Society  has  enjoyed  at  its  monthly  sessions  a  series  of  papers 
that  have  been  most  edifying  and  instructive.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  year  upon  which  we  have  just  entered  will  be  just  as  pro- 
ductive of  good  things  along  historical  lines. 

Two  marked  events  stand  out  in  the  year's  work — the  very 
successful  celebration  held  at  Williamson  Park,  where  was  un- 
veiled the  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Edward 
Hand  and  other  Lancaster  sons  who  fought  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  exhibition  of  local  portraiture  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Iris  Club.  Both  of  them  have  served  to  bring 
the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society  to  the  forefront  in  the 
galaxy  of  similar  organizations  throughout  the  country.  The 
details  of  both  these  events  have  been  so  fully  set  forth  in  our 
monthly  pamphlets  that  it  will  be  useless  for  me  to  review  them 
in  this  report. 

As  part  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  recording  secretary,  there 
has  been  compiled  ten  numbers  of  the  pam.phlets  of  the  Society, 
which,  combined,  form  the  sixteenth  volume,  making  a  book  of 
almost  300  pages.  In  the  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  general 
make-up  it  compares  more  than  favorably  with  previous  vol 
umes.  To  the  December  issue  has  been  added  the  history  of 
Jacob  Eichholtz,  portrait  painter,  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  U.  Hen- 
sel,  and  in  connection  with  it  are  a  number  of  reprints  from  the 
portraits  on  recent  exhibition.  This  addition  serves  to  make 
the  volume  one  of  exceeding  great  value.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  one  of  our  members  that  the  catalogue  of  the 
Portrait  Exhibition  be  bound  in  with  Volume  16,  by  those  mem- 
bers who  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  copies  of  them.  Tht? 
suggestion  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  usual  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held 
during  the  year  with  a  very  good  attendance.  In  fact,  the  ai- 
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tendance,  taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  was  far  ahead  of  previous 
years.  Twenty-five  new  members  were  elected  during  the  year, 
while  seven  members  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond,  leaving  the 
total  present  membership  260. 

The  secretary  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  given 
during  the  year  by  the  various  officers  of  the  Society,  which 
has  helped  to  make  his  duties  most  pleasant  ones. 

In  closing  this  rather  uninteresting  report,  I  wish  to  extend 
the  hope  that  the  year  1913  will  be  a  most  prosperous  and  profit- 
able one,  not  only  for  the  Society,  but  for  each  individual  mem- 
ber. 

Signed, 

C.   B.   HOLLINGER, 
Recording  Secretary. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  LIBRARIAN. 

Lancaster,  Jan.  3,  1913. 

The  report  here  offered  for  the  year  1912  of  the  library,  its 
condition,  its  usefulness,  in  all  that  it  stands  for  to  this  Society, 
is  one  which  shows  continued  progress.  The  classified  con- 
dition called  torth  early  in  the  year  the  question  of  insuring  so 
valuable  a  collection.  This  was  promptly  done  by  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  attend  to  the  matter.  Its  usefulness  was  tested 
not  only  by  members  of  this  Society,  but  by  many  visitors  from 
beyond  the  county  and  from  other  States.  Many  valuable 
books  were  added  during  the  year,  most  of  them  being  gifts,  to 
the  library.  Among  the  largest  and  most  valuable  additions 
placed  on  the  shelves  were  the  Census  Report  of  1890  and  also 
that  of  1900,  acquired  through  the  personal  interest  of  Mr.  F. 
R.  Diffenderffer;  the  entire  collection  of  38  volumes  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  by  courtesy  of  that  society;  the  first  13 
volumes  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  part  being  a  gift 
from  the  Historical  Society  of  Berks  County  and  part  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  M.  R.  Co  well;  and  the  very  valuable  historical  col- 
lection from  the  library  of  the  late  Franklin  R.  Breneman,  ac- 
quired through  the  personal  interest  of  Mrs.  M.  N.  Robinson. 
V/ith  the  lost  donation  a  bookcase,  also,  was  received,  whica 
was  most  acceptable,  owing  to  the  pressing  necessity  for  shelf 
room.  Many  smaller  donations  were  received  of  proportionate 
value. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  library  registered  at  the  end 
of  1912  were: 

Bound  volumes   2,378 

Added  during  the  year   ilOT 

Of  these: 

By   gift 172 

By   purchase ^ 

Bound  by  Society    28 

The  number  of  books  added  exceeds  the  number  of  the  year 
previous  by  nine.  The  Society  purchased  only  half  as  many 
as  it  did  in  1911,  had  six  less  bound,  but  in  gifts  received 
twenty-two  more. 

A  number  of  old  relics  and  curios  were  contributed  by  mem- 
bers and  friends  during  the  year,  and  these  may  be  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  public  some  day,  when  it  is  possible  to  display 
them. 
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The  individual  expense  list  for  the  library  is  as  follows: 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1912  $     .30 

January  18 — Returned  from  University  of  California     2.85 

January  31 — Received  from  Society   25.00 

June  7 — Received  from   Society   50 

Total    128.65 

For  Society's  pamphlets    ?  6.50 

For  extra  electric  light   2.00 

For  stamps    3.23 

For  expressage    3.45 

To  Hoffmeier  Bros    5.00 

Sundries    3.69 

Total 123.87 

Balance   on   Hand $  4.78 

LOTTIE  M.  BAUSMAN, 
Librarian. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

The  annual  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Society,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,   1912: 

January  1,  1912,  balance  on  hand   $213.79 

Amount  received  for  admission  fees  and  dues 236.00 

Amount   received   for   one   life   membership    25.00 

Amount  received  as  county  appropriation   200.00 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  pamphlets   18.35 

Amounts  paid  by  the  Treasurer  for  which 
orders  were  regularly  drawn  on  him  by  the 
President  and  Treasurer,  and  are  herewith 
submitted : 

For  printing  and  stationery   $192.62 

For  mailing  and  dixing  pamphlets   52.13 

For    binding    books    27.30 

For  librarian's  services    25.00 

For  purchase  of  books,  etc.,  54.70 

For  lecture  by  Mr.  Griffis   25.00 

For  fire  insurance   12.24 

For    certificates    of    deposit    225.00 

For    housekeeper    5.00 

For  State  Federation  dues 2.00 

$621.99 
Amount  on  hand  January  1,  1913   ..$  71.15 


$693.14  $693.14 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  K.  HOSTETTER, 
Treasurer. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Society  has  on  deposit  at  4  per 
cent.,  in  the  Conestoga  National  Bank,  $432.06,  represented  by 
certificates  for  $180.02,  $27.04,  $25.00  and  $200.00. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  undersigned  auditing  committee,  appointed  to  audit  the 
books  of  the  Treasurer,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  found  the 
same  correct,  and  find  a  balance  in  hand  of  Treasurer  of  $71.15, 
and  on  certificate  of  deposit,  $432.06,  or  a  total  of  $503.21. 

D.  F.  MAGEE, 
MARTHA    B.    CLARK, 
H.  C.  SLAYMAKER, 

Auditors. 
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